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Sviridoff and Thompson identify four distinct types of relationships between unemployment and crime:
1.   Some offenders require jobs in order to commit crimes (e.g., embezzlers).
2.  Some offenders mix employment and crime, using their legitimate jobs as a front for criminal activities.
3.  Some offenders alternate between employment and crime, most closely fitting the simple model, "unemployment causes crime."
4.   Some (estimated as between 5 and 18 percent of property offenders) are firmly committed to crime as their primary means of support.
An increase in employment opportunities would be associated with a drop in criminal activity only for offenders in group 3 and some in group 2.
The second set of empirical results comes from evaluations of rehabilitative programs designed to improve the economic viability of offenders. As a whole, these empirical results provide some support for the relationship between improved economic viability and lowered crime. Further, these results indicate that certain types of rehabilitative programs are probably more effective than others. Evaluations of vocational training and remedial education projects in prison, parole, or probation settings have almost uniformly found that such programs have insignificant effects on both labor market performance and criminality (Cook 1975).
Evaluations of work programs in prison (e.g., work release and prison industries) have had mixed results. These evaluations generally show that such programs reduce the cost of running a prison system (see Cooper 1968, National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 1978a,b) but they have reached conflicting conclusions regarding the rehabilitative effect of such programs. On the one hand, quasi-experimental evaluations of work release programs in California (Jeffrey and Wool-pert 1974, Rudoff and Esselstyn 1973) indicate that these programs significantly decreased the level of reported criminal activity among prison releasees. A quasi-experimental evaluation of the North Carolina work release program (Witte 1977) found no significant effect on recidivism, but did find that inmates who participated in the work release program committed significantly fewer serious offenses after release. On the other hand, a quasi-experimental evaluation of the Massachusetts work release program (Leclair 1972) and a randomized experimental evaluation of the Florida program (Waldo and Chiricos 1977) found no significant effects on postrelease behavior. Evaluations of pretrial intervention projects that provide employment-oriented assistance find that such programs are more